_and effectual in relation to the development of identical native poten- 
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Vv 


The following tentative conclusions seem warranted in the light 
of the foregoing analysis: 

1. Psychographology is of value in the study of personality. 
This is shown by the long and tested experience of Seeman and 
Saudek and by comparisons of the results of personality analysis by 
studies of handwriting with those derived by other methods. 

2. Personality analyses, however, whether by the use of graph- \ 
ological materials or by the somewhat more familiar methods of 
personality testing, do not as yet provide a basis for determining the 
relative importance of heredity and environment as determinants of 
personality qualities. It was noted, for example, in the case of R 
and D that while the handwriting analysis was fairly reliable as 
determined by the results of other methods, there were apparently 
some decided changes in both personality qualities and in those fea- } 
tures of writing by which personality is defined, in the case of one 
of the pair after the reunion. They also tended to develop the i 
identical twin type of social structure. 

3. The relative importance of either or both factors—heredity 
and environment—appears to vary according to the specific condi- 
tions of life. This is suggested in the results of the comparative 
analysis of identical twins under varying environmental influences 
as outlined above. 

a. It is observed that identical twins reared together tend to ac- 
quire a unique “type of social structure” which may be both causal 


tialities. In other words, it seems reasonable that the range of mis- “ 
understandings might be decreased and the range of identical reac- 
tions increased by identical inheritances operating in a common 
environment. Heredity and environment are conceived, therefore, 
not as relatively constant factors, but as factors to be studied in the 
light of total situations. Our interpretations of the case R and D 
and the unique case of the siamese twins are in keeping with this 
conception of heredity and environment. 

b. Environmental influences that appear insignificant, or that i 
do not appear at all to some observers, may often be tremendously 
important factors in respect to specific personality qualities. This 
point is emphasized in the analysis of the data for the two cases 
mentioned under a above and seems to be integral to a logical inter- 
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pretation of the cases reported by Muller and Newman where it is 
observed that a consideration of age at the time of separation in 
relation to certain other factors appears significant. 

Finally, we may say that while this analysis is not intended to 
prove that specific environmental factors explain all the variations 
and similarities in the mental and temperamental qualities of iden- 
tical twins, it does suggest the logical necessity of getting away from 
the notion that heredity is a specific and definite range of potential- 
ities that develop according to some fixed relation to environment. 


| 
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THE BIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY OF 
KURT GOLDSTEIN 


D. M. PURDY 
Berkeley, California 


Kurt Goldstein is known to psychologists for his empirical and 
theoretical contributions to the pathology of behavior, and especially 
for his studies of the psychological symptoms of cerebral injury. 
These contributions seem not yet to have received due attention from 
the English-speaking world. Here I shall try to convey some idea 
of their general meaning for psychology, in connection with a dis- 
cussion of his recent book Der Aufbau des Organismus.* 

In this book the ideas which emerged from his special researches 
are extended so as to form the basis for a general biology. 

The book is not essentially a treatise on psychopathology ; and, 
indeed, it does not even attempt to expound, in any detailed way, 
the author’s psychopathological discoveries, but implicitly presup- 
poses a familiarity with them. Thus any reader who hopes to under- 
stand Goldstein’s significance for the science of psychology by way 
of this book alone will probably be disappointed. 

It should be pointed out also that Der Aufbau des Organismus 
stands on a rather different plane from many of the author’s more 
specialized writings. And, although Goldstein has long been known 
as a highly original thinker, this book represents an especially drastic 
break with tradition. It is quite conceivable that many who accept 
his views, let us say in regard to the nature of aphasia, could still 
diverge considerably from his formulation of the ground-principles 


of biology. 
GOLDSTEIN ON THE METHODOLOGY OF RESEARCH 


The researches of Goldstein, carried out partly in collaboration 
with the late Adhémar Gelb, represent one of the major contribu- 


*Kurt Goldstein, Der Aufbau des Organismus: Einfiihrung in die Biologie 
unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Erfahrungen am kranken Menschen (The 
Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1934). xii, 363 pp. 
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tions to the science of human behavior that have been made in our 
time, and a contribution which can be evaluated in its own right. 

For the psychologist these researches have a meaning which goes 
far beyond their implications for the mere pathology of behavior, or 
for the theory of brain function. Goldstein and Gelb’s discoveries 
have fundamental significance for our conception of the normal hu- 
man personality. There is hardly a single basic problem of normal 
behavior which they do not illuminate. 

Normal psychology can not only learn from the results of these 
investigators; it can also learn from their method—without which 
the results could never have been achieved. The scope of this method 
is by no means limited to the pathological domain. 

In essentials, this method is the same as that employed long ago 
by Hughlings Jackson, in his studies of brain-injured patients ; and 
many of the theoretical ideas at which Goldstein has arrived are con- 
tained, in germinal form, in the writings of Jackson. 

Jackson’s methods and results, which departed from a firmly 
entrenched medical orthodoxy, received little notice until about the 
time of the World War, when Goldstein and Gelb in Germany, and 
Head in England began to work in the same spirit. Bouman and 
Griinbaum in Holland, van Woerkom in the same country, Mourgue 
in France, and a number of others have also contributed important 
support to the Jacksonian tradition. 

The controversy which Jackson waged against Broca, and which 
Goldstein has waged against modern “conservatism,” closely cor- 
responds, in principle, to certain fundamental differences of view- 
point which exist, and continually take on increasing importance, in 
our current academic psychology. 

The immediate question at issue between Jackson and Broca was 
this: Does injury to the brain characteristically affect, or destroy, 
specific psychical elements, such as, for instance, images of words, 
or of movements? But there was a larger question involved, namely : 
Can normal or abnormal behavior be adequately described in terms 
of elements? Exactly what are the facts of behavior? And how 
does one go about establishing these facts? In particular, where does 
fact end and interpretation begin? 

For example, a brain-injured patient is unable to repeat a par- 
ticular word at the physician’s command. How shall we describe 
the “fact”? By saying that the patient has lost the image or engram 
of the specific movements required for uttering the word? (Or, on 
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the other hand, shall we say that the patient has lost the “ability to 
repeat” ?) 

Had we nothing to go on but this single isolated observation, 
then Jackson and Goldstein would say that any such statement, in- 
stead of being a simple description of fact, would be an interpreta- 
tion. 

Both of them hold that, in particular, the alleged facts at the 
roots of the classical neurological doctrines (such as Broca’s doctrine 
of aphasia) are really illegitimate generalizations from uncritically 
selected instances, and generalizations which could be made only be- 
cause a particular system of psychology was first arbitrarily taken 
for granted. 

As a matter of fact, Jackson found that a patient who could 
not repeat a word on command would often employ the same word 
“spontaneously” or ‘“‘automatically” when occasion arose. This, and 
many related observations, led him to infer that isolated symptoms 
cannot be trusted to yield an adequate understanding of the patient’s 
defect; and, furthermore, that the accepted psychological scheme 
must be replaced by one built upon the unbiased study of behavior 
itself. And the study of his patients’ behavior, not merely in some 
standard “clinical” or “test’’ situation but in many situations (‘“‘un- 
controlled” as well as “controlled”) caused him to believe that the 
typical symptoms of aphasia cannot be described in elementaristic 
terms ; that they are general or systematic modifications of behavior. 
And to quote now the words of Goldstein: “The aphasic is not a man 
with altered speech, but an altered man.” 

The principles of psychological research which were initiated by 
Jackson find their clearest and most complete statement (together 
with concrete examples to show their value) in the first chapter of 
Der Aufbau des Organismus. I shall mention some of the chief 
points made by Goldstein. 

1. “Symptoms are answers which the organism makes to very 
definite questions that are put to it; and they are at least partly de- 
termined by the nature of the questions.” 

2. One must beware of attaching too much significance to symp- 
toms that seem “outstanding” or “striking” (e. g., because one is 
impressed by a patient’s difficulty in speaking one must not forthwith 
assume that his defect is “essentially” a defect of speech). 

3. One must register all phenomena, with as unprejudiced and 
untheoretical an attitude as possible. No single phenomenon must, 
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at the start, be assumed to have more intrinsic importance than any 
other. 

4. One must not be content to record mere external effects or 

achievements. The same result can often be accomplished in dif- 
_ ferent ways. Scoring methods, marking the patient “+-” or “—” 
with respect to this or that task, after the traditional methods of 
clinical neurology, can never give penetrating insight. It happens re- 
peatedly that a brain-injured patient who is incapable of a truly 
normal performance succeeds in achieving the same goal by a new 
method of his own.? 

5. The precise analysis of failures and errors in performance is 
often just as important as that of successes. 

6. ‘““No phenomenon is to be evaluated without reference to the 
organism and to the situation in which the organism is placed.” 

7. A research is not completed until one has arrived at a theory 
which at once explains the phenomena so far observed, and which 
enables one to predict what will happen in new circumstances. 

8. This procedure obviously limits one in the number of cases 
that one can examine. But “the accumulation of imperfectly estab- 
lished facts, however numerous, is of no value. . . . We have no 
alternative to the intensive examination of single cases. . . . And 
important as it may be to find that facts once established are con- 
firmed by new material, yet in itself this confirmation does not in- 
crease our knowledge of that which is essential. One must search for 
cases that permit sure conclusions. What is valid for one case is then 
also valid for others. The basic laws are everywhere the same, and 
when the basic laws are known, the individual variations in phe- 
nomena will be understood. To be sure, a new case may modify our 
assumptions ; but if the analysis of the first case was adequate, this 
modification can take place immediately, and without contradiction; 
while the incomplete analysis of any number of cases can lead us into 
all possible side-tracks, as the literature proves only too clearly.” 

Goldstein’s methodological principles have a good deal in common 
with those advocated, in normal psychology, by Lewin.? It is 
scarcely necessary to say that they are quite antithetical to the ideas 
of “test” and “capacity” psychologies, and of the psychological sys- 
tems that are based on statistical methods. It might be remarked 
that Goldstein obviously has no belief that methods which involve 


* One asks, in passing, whether sufficient attention was given to this point in the 
late Professor Franz’s studies on “relearning” in aphasia. 
Gesetz und Experiment in der Psychologie,” Symposion, 1926, I, 375. 
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the use of elaborate apparatus, or the making of quantitative obser- 
vations, are inherently better than simpler and more qualitative 
methods. To him, insight is more important than the external trap- 
pings and formularies of “science.” 


THE PsYCHOLOGICAL SYMPTOMS OF BRAIN INJURY 


Apparently, no comprehensive account of Goldstein and Gelb’s 
researches is available in English ;* and here I can do no more than 
roughly sketch their major conclusions. 

They find that, although there are many variations in the symp- 
toms displayed by different brain-injured patients, there is one ever- 
recurring general symptom. This symptom can vary in degree, and 
it can display itself most markedly now in one, now in another de- 
partment of behavior, and yet it is constant in type or form. 

This symptom is already exemplified in those phenomena which, 
to Jackson, represented a deficiency in “voluntary” as contrasted 
with “automatic” behavior. Using a broader term, Goldstein de- 
scribes the patients’ behavior as more concrete, more dependent upon 
the incitement furnished by a concrete situation. And he has shown 
that this concreteness can manifest itself in an immense variety of 
ways. 

The inability of aphasics to utter words in “artificial’’ situations 
—to create them, as it were, out of nothing—is one manifestation ; 
to take another sort of “concreteness,” there are patients who cannot 
understand or use words abstractly or conceptually, but only with 
reference to concrete situations or concrete actions.‘ 

The same general kind of defect may appear in other actions 
which do not directly involve language. Patients are often unable 
to imitate gestures, or to perform actions in pantomime. And a pa- 
tient who has no trouble in finding his way about the hospital, or 
about the town—who has a perfectly normal “action-space’”—may 
fail utterly in the simplest tasks which demand a rational, conceptual 
understanding of space-relations. 

Again, there are typical difficulties in the appreciation of fictions 


* But on the aphasia problem, see K. Goldstein, “The Problem of the Meaning 
of Words Based upon Observation of Aphasic Patients,” J. Psychol., 1936, I1, 301. 

The following papers are especially valuable for the purposes of a preliminary 
orientation; A. Gelb, “Remarques générales sur l'utilisation des données path- 
ologiques pour la psychologie et la philosophie du langage,” J. de psychol., 1933, 
XXX, 403; K. Goldstein, “L’analyse de l’aphasie et !’étude de l’essence du langage,” 
ibid., p. 430 (both reprinted in Psychologte du langage, Paris, Alcan, 1933). 

“Goldstein speaks of a loss of “categorical” behavior; see his paper in the 
J. Psychol., op. cit. 
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or hypotheses. Thus a patient may succeed excellently with an Eb- 
binghaus completion test that is made up entirely of sentences which 
are actually true and yet be wholly incompetent to deal with false 
sentences.°® 

We can speak of a characteristic “‘literal-mindedness.” For in- 
stance, there may be an incapacity to perform an action (such as 
taking a walk) “for the mere sake of doing it’’—or, in general, 
to act on one’s own initiative, without concrete instigation. Lit- 
eral-mindedness in the sense of a lack of humor, a tendency to take 
everything seriously, is also typical. Or, to turn toa rather different 
illustration, there are patients who can read “standard” print or 
script, but who cannot read when the design of the letters is bizarre 
or unconventional. 

In the emotional sphere one finds, in addition to the lack of 
humor, other characteristic forms of emotional ‘“‘blindness”—for in- 
stance, a defect in those social emotions which involve more than a 
“resonance”’ to the immediate situation. 

Thus the basic symptom is a change in personality, and despite 
the variety of its expressions—in the fields of action, motivation, 
perception, thought, imagination and feeling—it remains in essence 
one and the same symptom. “The patient acts, understands, thinks, 
has normal will-impulses, feels as others do, calculates, observes, re- 
tains, etc., wherever he is directly inspired by his immediate activity, 
his direct active participation. Where that is not the case, he is ab- 
normal. . . . Perhaps the most general formula to express the 
change is the following: The patient has lost the capacity to take 
account of the merely ‘possible’.” 

Goldstein describes the same symptom by speaking of a loss of 
“freedom,” a defect in “deliberate” action, or a loss of “centraliza- 
tion” (Zentrierung). And, again, he speaks of brain lesion as 
diminishing “the separation between the ego and the world, yielding 
the organism over to the world, making it into more of an autom- 
aton.” 

I shall now make a few suggestions about the implications of 
these discoveries for psychology as a whole. 

1. They furnish the most decisive of all evidence against reflex 
theories or elementaristic theories of human behavior. They show 
that the term “personality” has a meaning; that there are general 


*It is, incidentally, meaningless to call such a person “intelligent” or “unin- 
telligent” in any absolute sense; such terminology could only confuse the facts. 
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organizations of behavior which are irreducible to particular “stim- 
ulus-response connections.” 

2. The behavior of the brain-injured patient is, from one specific 
point of view, simpler or more “primitive” than that of the normal 
civilized adult. The qualification needs emphasis; as Goldstein and 
Gelb have repeatedly pointed out, there are many respects in which 
the patient differs radically from, say, the animal, the child, or the 
savage. But if we hold fast to the relevant point of view, it would 
seem that we can trace many significant similarities in the form or 
structure® of behavior between the brain-injured man and other 
“primitive” organisms." Here we have important implications for 
comparative psychology. 

3. The concept of the ego or self is one which Goldstein nowhere 
treats explicitly ; but his remark about “separation of self and world” 
hints at a vitally important relationship of his discoveries to the basic 
psychological problem of the ego. And the qualities of behavior 
which he discusses—‘‘detachment,” “freedom,” “initiative,” “cen- 
tralization’’—are precisely those which are commonly thought of as 
characterizing the ego. Goldstein’s contributions suggest the pos- 
sibility of giving the term “ego” a very definite scientific meaning— 
not in the sense of a metaphysical or phenomenal “subject,” but in 
the sense of a way of behaving, an organization of behavior. 


That is, the negative phenomena of “ego-destruction” can fur- 
nish us with a clearer conception of that which is destroyed. 


4. Recent developments in the study of normal “personality- 
types” have brought the ego-concept and the ego-problem into the 
foreground. Suffice it to mention Bleuler’s “schizoid” and “syn- 
tonic” types, Minkowski’s conception of “vital contact with the 
surroundings,” Jaensch’s ‘“‘coherence with the outer world,” and 
Jung’s “introversion” and “extroversion.” It is very obvious that 
the Goldstein-Gelb studies have an important bearing on the central 
typological problems. 


Although Goldstein does not touch upon these latter problems 
explicitly, the ninth chapter of his book is of capital significance for 
the general theory of human personality. This chapter, entitled 
“Leben und Geist,” is especially valuable for its exposure of the 

*On the concept of “structure” in genetic psychology, see Heinz Werner's 
Einfiihrung in die Entwicklungspsychologie (2d a Leipzig: Barth, 1933), pp. 7 ff. 


* Consider, for example, the characteristic difficulties of Koéhler’s apes in solving 
problems which required “self-detachment” from a concrete field-vector. 
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fallacies of the “intellect”-versus-“‘life” dichotomy which enters into 
the “romantic’’ theories of personality like that of Klages. 


THE THEORY OF THE FUNCTIONS OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM 


One who is primarily interested in the central problems of psy- 
chology, and especially in those of the personality as a whole, will 
probably benefit more from Chapters I and IX than from the ones 
which deal more specifically with theoretical biology. He will find 
much that concerns him in the other chapters; but, so far as I can 
appreciate, the biological theory as such does not offer great promise 
of improving our grasp of the concrete questions of personality. 

The author is one of the most vigorous of all opponents of the 
theory of rigid local specificity of function in the nervous system. 
In many ways it seems more accurate to characterize his own teach- 
ings as skeptical or critical rather than as positive doctrine. 

Goldstein conceives of the nervous system as a network which 
functions always as a whole. In principle, every stimulus affects the 
entire nervous system (and, indeed, the entire organism )—although 
one region, the “proximate part” (Nahteil) is influenced more than 
another, the “distant part” (Fernteil). The ganglion cells in the 
so-called centers play an important part in governing the distribution 
of excitation—not primarily because they have peculiar “regula- 
tory” properties, but because they constitute an enlargement of the 
system. As such, they limit the extent of spreading of excitation, 
and bring about a more or less sharp localization of stimulus-effect 
in the proximate part. As such also, they prevent this local effect 
from reaching excessive strength, and from persisting for an unduly 
long time. 

However (and this would seem quite important), what is to be 
the proximate part and what the distant part depends not merely on 
spatial relations, but also on the functional adaptation of particular 
nervous structures to particular types of stimuli; such adapted struc- 
tures have a “functional proximity” to the stimulus which, in effect, 
is as good as a spatial proximity—which plays the same role in 
excitation-distribution. 

Every nervous process has a “figure-ground” structure, the 
proximate process being figure and the equally important distant 
process being ground. 

Especially interesting are the author’s conceptions about the 
functional changes which, in general, follow injuries to the ganglion 
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cells. Not only are the local processes in the injured region affected, 
but there is an isolation of one part of the system from the rest, the 
ganglion cells being no longer able to exert their usual influence. 
This isolation produces general symptoms. Thus, there is a greater 
tendency for the entire organism to respond to the stimulus,® but, 
on the other hand, the effect is more homogeneous than normally ; 
it has a less sharply differentiated figure-ground structure. Further- 
more, there is an abnormally strong “bondage to the stimulus” 
(Reizgebundenheit) ; that is, the effect of a stimulus is especially 
intense and depends especially close upon the specific character of the 
stimulus. 

Goldstein supports these principles with a great variety of illus- 
trations. But one regrets to find that he treats the phenomena which 
especially interest the psychologist, namely those of cortical injury, 
only in a very brief and summary way. After the emphasis placed 
upon these phenomena at the beginning of the book, one had expected 
more. And when he speaks, for example, of ‘“‘a predominance, in 
figure-ground building, of stimuli from the outer world, due to the 
deficiency in content, stability and closure (Geschlossenheit) of the 
inner processes,” one does not feel that the “biological” interpreta- 
tion has greatly enhanced one’s understanding of the behavior of his 
patients. 


ConcLUDING NoTES 


I shall mention some other discussions in the book that are of 
special interest to the psychologist. 

The classical idea of the reflex is drastically criticized, and so 
also is the concept of inhibition, as well as the Jackson-Head concept 
of disinhibition. Goldstein maintains that we have no right to speak 
of a reflex as a fixed element and then to ascribe its real departure 
from fixity to an added force (e. g., an inhibition) acting on the 
element. Furthermore, we should not say that injury to the nervous 
system releases certain behavior which was previously inhibited ; 
there is no ground for assuming that the behavior which appears 
under the new conditions must already have enjoyed a latent exist- 
ence under the old. In the same spirit Goldstein also controverts 
the Freudian notion of repression. 

In his discussion of the so-called conditioned reflexes, he argues 
that although such phenomena may play an important part in the 


*“Tsolation” makes the organism act more “as a whole”—but in the sense of 
mass action rather than organized action. 
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early development of the human being, they can do so and yet not 
remain as conditioned reflexes when, later on, the individual’s be- 
havior becomes more centralized. The “reflex” can then no longer 
function as such an autonomous unit. Conditioned reflexes in man 
and in the animal are very unlike phenomena. 

The so-called instincts are briefly treated, again from a quite 
skeptical viewpoint. 

According to Goldstein, sense-perception, including even the ex- 
perience of simple sense-qualities, is not solely determined by local 
physico-chemical processes; it represents a particular pattern of 
activity of the entire organism. Even for the seeing of a mere 
color, for example, there is, as the author’s investigations indicate, a 
specific modification of the motor processes of the organism. 

Kohler’s theory of physical configurations is objected to partly 
on the ground that it does not take sufficient account of the “whole 
organism.” | 

Although the author sets forth an explicit rejection of “tele- 
ology,” he nevertheless holds that organic processes are directed 
towards an end (Ziel), which is to preserve the unity (Ganzheit) of 
the organism. He places special emphasis on a “tendency towards 
‘unique behavior’ (ausgezeichnetes Verhalten),” which “expresses 
the continual effort of the organism to gain that situation in which 
it can function most adequately.” 


A PHOBIA ORIGINATING BEFORE THE AGE OF 
THREE—CURED WITH THE AID OF 
HYPNOTIC RECALL 


G. MILTON SMITH 
College of the City of New York 


The phobia here described is one of considerable interest because 
of the early age (objectively verifiable) at which the apparently 
causative trauma occurred and because of the wealth of relevant de- 
tail revived with the aid of hypnosis. It seems justifiable, therefore, 
to give a fairly complete description of the case. In order to min- 
imize the danger of loading the dice in favor of some a priori inter- 
pretation, I shall recount the events which preceded the cure in 
chronological order, with as little selective emphasis as is feasible. 


The case of L. I.1 came to my attention quite by accident in con- 
nection with a demonstration of the more commonplace phenomena 
of hypnosis. L. I., a nineteen-year-old youth of superior ability, had 
stood out as a likely subject in the preliminary group test in the 
waking state. On the way to the demonstration hall he asked me if 
I would try to help him recall his father, who had died when L. was 
five years old, and of whom he had not the slightest recollection. He 
also told me that he had for years suffered from a fear of the dark 
so intense that he literally could not (by his own efforts) remain 
alone in his room at night, unless in his bed, for more than a minute 
or a minute and a half. Though my expectations were far from 
sanguine, I said I would try to help him. ; 

After the usual demonstration, and while he was still in the 
somnambulistic state, I simply asked him if he could recall any ter- 
rifying experience associated with darkness. He began almost at 
once to describe in considerable detail a certain room: arched ceiling, 
high-backed chair, flowers in the window, large door at the back 
leading into a long hall with baby carriage and umbrella stand, 


*I am very grateful to L. I. (who will doubtless be able to identify himself) 
for his careful verification of the narrative portion of the MS. 
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picture on the wall with flowers in it, the pattern of the rug, etc. 
When asked if anyone was in the room, he said he saw a child, whom 
he felt to be himself, playing on the floor. When asked if he could 
see his father anywhere in the house, he described a man much taller 
than his mother, with dark hair thinning at the top, turned-up nose, 
glasses, brown tweed suit, etc. He could see him in various settings : 
bending over the child in his bed, playing with him and his toy 
monkey that climbed up a string, etc. 

These details were later confirmed by L.’s aunt, even to the 
pattern of the rug and the picture on the wall. The room and the 
hall were in an apartment which the family had left fourteen years 
before, shortly after the death of L.’s father. Any impressions of 
the father must have originated some two years earlier still; for it 
was later definitely established that the father spent the last two 
years of his life in a mental hospital. Furthermore, L. had never 
seen a picture of his father, nor had he heard him described by his 
mother or other relative. Though, eight years before, his mother 
had told him that her husband was only his stepfather, she habitually 
maintained a strained silence concerning the boy’s real father. The 
reason for this reticence, it is reasonable to suppose, was the unpleas- 
ant character of the father’s fatal illness, paresis. This, of course, 
was never revealed to L. by his mother, but he had accidentally made 
the discovery himself two years before in running through certain 
court records in the New York Times files. (This discovery, shock- 
ing to him as it was at the age of seventeen, can definitely be ruled 
out as the cause of the phobia; for the symptoms had been in exist- 
ence long before, as long as he could remember. ) 

Because of the presence of the audience, the questioning was not 
pushed at the first session, and no light was thrown on the origin 
of the phobia. However, L. awoke convinced that he had at last 
been able to recall his father. He felt relieved, he said, as if some 
intangible restraining force had been removed. 

A second session took place twenty-seven days later. On this 
occasion there was no audience, but a second trained observer was 
present. He acted as a check on the objectivity of the questioning 
and, incidentally, as L. reported later, as a check on L.’s freedom 
of expression. In the somnambulistic state for the second time, L. 
was asked as before if he could recall any terrifying experience asso- 
ciated with darkness. His first impression was of the same room. 
And then, bit by bit, he recalled the appearance of neighboring 
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rooms, his father sitting in a chair reading a paper, etc. Finally, he 
put his fragmentary recollections together into a coherent narrative. 

He saw himself playing on the floor with his toy train (green 
and orange) while his father sat in a high-backed chair, reading the 
paper. Then, without warning, his father suddenly threw down the 
paper and rose to his feet. His face was contorted; he began to 
stamp and yell and wave his arms about. The child scrambled to 
his feet and started running down the hall to tell his mother of. 
this strange and terrifying behavior. Part of the way down the 
long unlighted corridor, he turned and saw this man, whom he knew 
to be his father and who was yet so terribly different, staggering 
after him. The child reached his mother’s room at the far end of 
the hall first, opened the door, then tried to force it shut. At this 
point L.’s mother came through a door at the rear of the bedroom, 
put L. safely behind her, and let his father in. She begged the 
father to sit down on his bed and rest. As he did so, he began to 
cry. L. was then taken and put to bed in his own room. 

As L. was describing this scene he appeared to experience con- 
siderable emotion: his muscles were tense and perspiration stood out 
on his forehead. He later reported that he was so upset that he 
could not eat his supper three or four hours later. And that night 
his fear of the darkness was greatly intensified. 

Because of the impenetrable reticence of his mother there is no 
check on some of the details of this scene. However, L.’s aunt 
verified the description of the ground plan of the apartment and the 
arrangement of the two beds, the vanity, and the doors in the bed- 
room. She also stated that his father was subject to sudden attacks 
of irritability and crying spells, which of course fits the picture of 
paresis. The chase down the hall, plausible as it may seem as the 
essential cause of the phobia, could not be verified by the aunt. Nor 
was there any speedy clearing up of the symptoms following its re- 
porting which might be taken as a species of “internal evidence” of 
the validity of the recall. All we can be sure of is that strong emo- 
tions were aroused by the report, and that the phobia was tem- 
porarily intensified and persisted for about two weeks, until after a 
third seance. 

No opportunity for further exploration came until twelve days 
later. On this occasion no third person was present; and, by way 
of experiment, the hypnogogic, rather than the deeper somnam- 
bulistic, state was used. L. was simply told to lie down, close his. 
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eyes, relax, and let his thoughts play about the idea of darkness. 
Under these circumstances the productions were many and varied. 

A fleeting scene of a pine tree in a lonely spot in the country 
occurred twice in the course of these reveries, but led to nothing 
further. There was a scene in the dining-room in which his father 
suddenly lost control of his hand and dropped his spoon into the 
soup. (This and similar episodes were later confirmed by the aunt, 
and are again of course part of the paretic syndrome.) He recalled 
also a dream, which he had experienced several times, of an ill- 
defined figure in white, possibly draped in a sheet, pursuing him 
through the darkness. This impression was hazy and brought forth 
nothing more. Another and somewhat similar recurrent dream was 
also recalled: a vision of a white and weirdly contorted face which 
gradually disappeared in a series of concentric ripples moving out- 
ward from the center. 

One of the most vivid scenes was one in which he saw himself 
hesitating outside his father’s bedroom door. Some older person was 
urging him to go in against his will, telling him that he would never 
see his father again. When he finally managed to enter he saw his 
father thrashing about in bed. He seemed to be trying to free him- 
self from the sheets which were securely tucked beneath him. He 
was muttering strangely and his face was horribly contorted. After 
one look the child fled in terror to his own room. (This incident, if 
the recall can be credited, seems to explain a second but less irksome 
phobia which L. had not mentioned before: as long as he could re- 
member, he could never prevail upon himself to enter a sick-room. 
Furthermore, it is plausible to assume a connection between this 
episode and one or both of the two recurrent dreams just men- 
tioned.) This incident cannot be objectively confirmed in detail; 
but L.’s aunt reports that the father was bedridden in his own home 
for some weeks before his wife could be persuaded to send him to 
a mental hospital. It is interesting to note that the aunt definitely 
fixes the date of the father’s departure for the hospital in the month 
in which L. became three years of age. And L. never saw his father 
again. This dates the flight through the dark hall, if it ever oc- 
curred, some weeks before the age of three. 

That this flight through the hall actually did take place is strongly 
suggested by the fact that impressions of it occurred vividly to L., 
in whole or in part, three times in the course of this hour of reverie. 
And there was one new impression which may have some signifi- 
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cance. L. recalled, or thought he did, that on the day following this 
terrifying experience his mother had come into his room and, stand- 
ing over him solemnly shaking her finger, had said: “You must 
never, never tell anyone.” 

The day after this third session, L. tested himself out in the 
dark and found a very definite improvement: he was able to remain 
alone for five minutes before giving in to his fear. (His previous 
record was a minute and a half.) On the second day following, 
however, L. forced himself to stay alone in the dark for twenty 
minutes and experienced a marked increase in his fear reaction. 
Five days later, when he reported this, he was told to forget about 
his phobia for a while. When he put himself to the test again, on 
the fourth and fifth days after receiving this advice, the fear had 
gone once more or was so slight as to be almost negligible. On each 
of these days he simply got bored and quit after seven minutes of 
waiting in the dark. Seven subsequent tests, varying in duration 
from five minutes to two hours and one half, the last one taking 
place nearly six months after the third seance, have all failed to 
produce a fear reaction. It seems safe to report a cure of the specific 
symptoms. ‘Furthermore, L.’s general outlook is much improved: he 
has lost his former sense of being different from other young men; 
he has more confidence in himself and takes a keener interest in life. 


CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY 


Time 
(in days) Event 
0 First (brief) hypnotic exploration, in presence of large 


group. Recalled front room, hall, and father. Experienced a 
sense of relief at recall of father. 

27 Second hypnotic exploration, with only two observers pres- 
ent. Recalled purs: + by father through dark hall. Was emo- 
tionally upset. Phobia symptoms intensified that night. 

39 Third session (hypnogogic). Three revivals, partial or com- 
plete, of chase through dark hall. New recalls: mother warning 
him never to tell anyone of father’s strange behavior; sick-bed 
scene ; two recurrent dreams. 


40 L. tested himself alone in dark and mastered fear for five 
minutes (previous record one to two minutes). 
41 L. forced himself to remain in dark for twenty minutes, but 


fear became very intense. 


46 L. was advised to forget the subject and make no more tests 
for a few days. 


50 Fear negligible. L. became bored after seven minutes in 
dark. 
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51 Ditto. 
55 No fear in dark. Tired of waiting after fifteen minutes. 
56 Ditto after five minutes. 
57 Ditto after five minutes. 
58 Ditto after ten minutes. 
60 Ditto after two hours. 
67 Ditto after two and a half hours. 
215 L. reports that there has been no recurrence of the fear; nor 


has any substitute symptom appeared. 


INTERPRETATION 


This case seems to fall very neatly into the etiological pattern 
suggested by Bagby? and stressed by McDougall* and others.* 
Bagby cites three features common to the cases he analyzes: a trau- 
matic fear episode; a sense of guilt which prevents discussion with 
elders and which, together with the unpleasantness of the experience 
itself, presumably causes “protective forgetting,” or repression; and 
the disappearance of the symptoms following recall. 


Though there is no external confirmation of the account of the 
pursuit by the parent father through the dark hall, the aunt’s verifi- 
cation of numerous related details, the early and frequent recall of 
scenes centering in this experience, the emotions aroused by its first 
recall, and the content of at least one of the two recurrent dreams 
all lend plausibility to. the conclusion that this was the essential 
etiological trauma. That the phenomenon of repression was present 
is made sufficiently clear by the extensive amnesia for the father and 
the subsequent verified recall. Possible motives for this repression 
are not difficult to conjure up. In the main they seem to center 
around the evasive attitude of the mother. If her ominous warning 
never to tell ever occurred, this would have been especially effective. 
And, finally, the symptoms cleared up following recall. But not im- 
mediately: it was not until after the third seance, some thirteen 
days after the first recall of the flight through the hall, that the fear 
began to diminish. However, it is quite possible that an improve- 
ment would have appeared earlier had there been during this period 
more than one meager opportunity to discuss L.’s case with him at 
lunch. It seems unlikely that the recalls of the third session were 
any more significant than those of the second, if as much so. And 


xvIE au “The Etiology of Phobias,” J. Abn. and Soc. Psychol., 1922-23, 
* William McDougall, Outline of Abnormal Psychology (London and New 
York, 1926), pp. 304-307. 
L, F. Shaffer, Psychology of Adjustment (Boston, 1936), pp. 203-208. 
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certainly there is nothing in this case to justify a conclusion as to 
the relative efficacy of the hypnogogic and the hypnotic states. 

How much of the improvement was due to the recalls per se and 
how much was due to a-gradual process of self-adjustment coupled 
with a very casual process of re-education from without, it is impos- 
sible to say. That re-education played some part is clear from the 
events of the fortieth to fiftieth days (see “Chronological Sum- 
mary’) and from the subject’s statement that he definitely benefited 
from the association with a sympathetic older man (a satisfaction 
not provided by his stepfather). From some of the published ac- 
counts of phobia cases one gets the impression that, once the trau- 
matic experience is recalled, the symptoms evaporate in the course 
of a few hours, without the intervention of any re-education process, 
in a manner suggesting the “catharsis” of Freud’s earlier period. It 
is regrettable that the accounts are not more explicit on this point. 
It seems likely, however, that a process of re-education is always 
involved. Of course, if this process is too protracted, one can never 
be sure, without external verification, that the supposedly significant 
recalls were not imaginary. 


This suggests one of the weaknesses of hypnosis as a therapeutic 
technique. Unless the operator is constantly on the alert during the 
exploratory period, he may easily make suggestions which are ap- 
propriated by the subject and elaborated as “recalls,” though they are 
utterly without foundation in his past experience. Furthermore, the 
use of hypnotic suggestion as a tool for re-education is also fraught 
with danger: if the etiological hypothesis is false, an intensification 
of the symptoms or some new conflict may result. For these reasons 
Freud wisely abandoned hypnosis as a general technique for either 
exploration or re-education. It is to be hoped that the success of the 
hypnotic procedure in this rather spectacular case of L. I. will not 
lead to attempts to extend its usefulness beyond a definitely limited 
field. 


On the other hand, if the judicious use of hypnosis in certain 
relatively simple cases does bring to light within a comparatively 
short time repressed material which can be objectively verified, and 
if the symptoms clear up within a few days, we have a very satis- 
factory check on our etiological hypotheses. This is distinctly not 
so with the typically protracted psychoanalytic treatment, in which 
the processes of exploration and re-education, conscious or other- 
wise, are often hopelessly intermingled. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


RESEARCH IN DEMENTIA PRAECOX. 
By Nolan D. C. Lewis with a Spe- 
cial Committee in an Advisory Ca- 
pacity. Published by the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene. 
1936. xi, 320 pp. $1.50. 


This book is a compilation of pre- 
vious research in dementia praecox 
and a bibliography according to sub- 
ject matter and according to different 
approaches to the problem. It is also 
more. It co-ordinates and is some- 
what critical and, above all, it aims 
to give suggestions and direction to 
future research on the subject. 


By pointing out in the beginning 
the human devastation and alarming 
incidence of dementia praecox, the 
need of research in this condition is 
established. The present chaos in the 
conceptions of the disease, and the 
lack of a satisfactory solution as to 
both its cause and treatment, are em- 
phasized in the introduction on re- 
search trends in mental disorders. 
Early differentiation into “psycho- 
genic” (or “psychologic”), and “or- 
ganic” (or “physiologic” ) approaches 
and concepts is made, and the need 
for concerted and planned future 
studies emphasized. The inherent 
difficulties in research problems in 
mental disorders are mentioned. The 
author points out the vagueness and 
unreliableness of our psychological 
speculations and the difficulties in 
confirming them. In this regard he 
thinks we wander too far from the 
better established biological princi- 
ples. He believes the biological idea 


of adaptation a good guiding prin- 
ciple in our formulations. 

Obviously the author does not 
think that the solution of dementia 
praecox will come primarily through 
psychology or psychopathology, and 
gives relatively scant consideration 
to these subjects. At the same time, 
he does not gainsay their importance, 
especially in a co-ordinated, inclusive 
approach. He points out the past and 
present inadequacies and disappoint- 
ments in “physical” investigations. 

In order to indicate some of the 
general trends in research in demen- 
tia praecox, a laborious compilation 
is given of the publications for the 
fifteen-year period between 1920 and 
1934, according to numerical distri- 
bution, topics, and countries and lan- 
guages. 

Dr. Lewis believes that psychology 
can offer great possibilities for fu- 
ture research, although he says that 
little has been contributed of a “prac- 
tical value.” Psychology has swung 
from the expansiveness of philosophy 
to the rigidity of controlled experi- 
ments on “part” reactions and func- 
tions, often, if not usually, missing 
the total integrated organism, includ- 
ing its social environmental relation- 
ships. Psychiatry of necessity has 
always been more pragmatic and 
practical with .a viewpoint oriented 
toward the “organism-as-a-whole.” 
The mutual understanding and help- 
fulness of these two disciplines are, 
however, desirable, necessary, and 
possible. “We are greatly in need of 
additional light in terms of organiza- 
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tion and development and disorgan- 
ization in disease processes of such 
functions as sensation, perception, 
and imagination, to mention only a 
few. Several of the principal and 
most common expressions of demen- 
tia praecox, including hallucinations, 
delusional formations, the construc- 
tion of peculiar thought and logic 
units and, above all, the phenomenon 
of deterioration, are directly within 
the field of psychological research. 
However, such research must be 
done by a psychiatrically trained psy- 
chologist or in collaboration with a 
psychiatrist experienced in the vast 
number of clinical variations of the 
symptoms under investigation.” 

Child Guidance Clinics as £eids for 
research are discussed. Nowhere in 
the book is the crucial and vexing 
question of how to recognize the po- 
tential case of dementia praecox, the 
“pre-dementia praecox,” clarified, 
nor does one find definite paths or 
directions tending to lead out of this 
darkness. It is suggested that some- 
thing can be learned from the occur- 
rence of dementia praecox among 
primitive and also from the distribu- 
tion (ecology or “epidemiology” ) 
among civilized people. The investi- 
gations of the subject of heredity and 
eugenics that have already been done 
and what should be done are briefly 
mentioned. Consideration is given to 
the literature concerning the imme- 
diate, exciting, or releasing causes of 
the schizophrenic reaction, both 
psychic and physical. The theories 
concerning disturbed metabolic func- 
tions and concomitant physical dis- 
turbances are stressed. 

Chapter IV, concerning alterations 
in structure and structure function, 
is comparatively long and technical. 
It reviews and gives a helpful bib- 
liography of the investigations that 


are organic or “medical.” Some idea 
of the broad field covered may be 
gleaned from citing the sections of 
this chapter: Constitution, Endo- 
crinology, Neuropathology, Neuro- 
physiology, Urine Chemistry, Blood 
Chemistry, Pharmacology, and Mis- 
cellaneous Biochemistry. 

The chapter on “Differential Diag- 
nosis” adds to our confusion. The 
relation of schizophrenia and schizoid 
manifestations in the psychoneuroses, 
manic-depressive psychoses, etc., is 
touched upon. Numerous case ab- 
stracts, interestingly and succinctly 
outlined, are given to show that they 
were “fairly obviously, by and large, 
types of catatonic excitement al- 
though diagnosed as manic-depres- 
sive.” If these cases do not succeed 
in doing this, they, at any rate, throw 
a sop to the hoary tradition that a 
psychiatric book must have case his- 
tories. 

In a book that is on the whole 
careful and cautious, there appears 
the astonishing statement (p. 272), 
apparently the author’s, to the effect 
that “whenever there has been an 
active conflict between morality and 
an instinctive drive, the result is 
some expression of anxiety, one rea- 
son for which may be of anatomical 
significance, as there is a close struc- 
tural proximity between the fear and 
sex centers in the mid-brain”! Neu- 
roanatomists will call down the 
shades of what is known about the 
mesencephalon ! 2 

From all of the above it can be 
surmised that in the chapter on ther- 
apeutic modifications and experimen- 
tal therapy there is a further com- 
pilation with no new nor startling nor 
specific material. Apparently in deal- 
ing with dementia praecox we are in 
the same unsatisfactory state that we 
were in dealing with general paresis 
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before the demonstration of spir- 
ochaetes, or tuberculosis before the 
discovery of the tubercle bacillus. 
The author concludes that, although 
we have a great many isolated obser- 
vations, we have not essentially 
solved the riddle of the condition we 
call dementia praecox. But this 
should not deter us from trying fur- 
ther and boldly tracking down in any 
promising direction new hypotheses 
and those that have not been ex- 
hausted. In the final pages he gives 
some (anti-climactic?) suggestions 
and proposals as to this. 


If the present insulin treatment of 
dementia praecox supports the cur- 
rent enthusiasm concerning it, the 
book was out of date, or at least out 
of proportion, upon publication, since 
this is only scantily referred to in a 
short paragraph. But the book ful- 
fills its intention to compile previous 
investigations, to include a very use- 
ful bibliography, and also to give 
some impetus, suggestions, and direc- 
tion to future research in dementia 
praecox. 

R. S. CRISsPELL. 

Duke University. 


Tue Return To ReEicion. By Henry 
C. Link. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1936. 181 pp. $1.75. 


This is an effectively written plea 
for the value of religion to the whole- 
some development of personality and 
the welfare of society (“the abun- 
dant life”). In eloquent terms it is 
argued, on the basis of the author’s 
professional experience with four 
thousand consultations involving per- 
sonal problems, that the wisdom of 
the church (broadly conceived) in 
matters of personal and social guid- 
ance is psychologically sound. Dr. 
Link found himself advising so many 
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people to return to religion that he 
himself was persuaded to follow. 
This is presented as clinically justi- 
fied, but the theology included in his 
creed is left unjustified. In other 
words, the convenience of religion 
(as a practice) is practically demon- 
strated; the truth of the supernatural 
claims is not dealt with. This latter 
point is what makes a return to re- 
ligion peculiarly difficult for so many. 

Critical of modern education espe- 
cially for its neglect of the develop- 
ment of adequate values, he asks 
where, better than in religion, can be 
found the basis for the needed syn- 
thesis of the nobler traditions and 
the freedom brought by our newer 
knowledge? On the question of so- 
cial planning and religion Dr. Link 
takes the position, more easily recog- 
nized as political than as psycholog- 
ical, that the religion of Jesus is one 
of individualism rather than of so- 
cial planning. Thus in his return to 
the religion of long ago the author 
makes, too, a return to the old-time 
economics. 

It is, in the reviewer’s opinion, a 
contribution of considerable value 
for an experienced professional con- 
sultant to discover great practical ef- 
fectiveness in a personal philosophy 
of religion. But a strict intellectual 
integrity would require entitling this 
volume The Return to Church. 

J. B. RHINE. 

Duke University. 


CoNTROLLING HUMAN BEHAvior. By 
Daniel Starch, Hazel M. Stanton, 
and Wilhelmine Koerth. New 


York: The Macmillan Company, 

1936. xiv, 638 pp. 

The steady outpour of psycholog- 
ical textbooks from the presses year 
in and year out reminds us of the 
French proverb “Plus ¢a change, 
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plus c'est le méme.” Illustrations 
may be different; the subject matter 
may be shifted, but the conventional 
treatment of Titchener—Pillsbury or 
the unconventional approach of be- 
haviorism is noticeable in every one 
of them. 

It was reserved for Dr. Starch 
and his two collaborators, Dr. Stan- 
ton and Dr. Koerth, to turn out an 
introductory textbook that is in keep- 
ing with the times and is something 
different from the cloistered com- 
pendiums with the stress on theory 
and counter-theory. 


A decade or so back, I should have 
rejected a text of this sort on the 
ground that it was not systematic, 
that it did not proceed from fact to 
fact in logical development. For the 
beginner, the subject may seem a bit 
bewildering; and he may miss the 
element of rigorous mental training 
which our more philosophically con- 
ceived treatises would furnish; but, 
on the other hand, the student of this 
book cannot fail to see psychology as 
something real and vital, throbbing 
with interest, teeming with problems 
and bound up with his own life. The 
authors have humanized psychology, 
treating the student as an adult lay- 
man and initiating him, noi into the 
mysteries of mind, but into the 
phases of living. That the book 
should have been adopted as a text at 
strictly academic Harvard not only 
speaks well of the work but is an en- 
couraging sign of the times, showing 
us that it is (to adapt a universal 
proverb) not the chair which makes 
the book, and that a person seasoned 
in the business of living may turn out 
a text superior to that produced by 
an academic brain, in other words, 
an actual teacher of psychology. The 
declamatory opening sentence of the 
Preface is characteristic and sym- 


bolic: “Behold the panorama of 
man!” It smacks of the captions of 
the silent movies of yesteryear, but 
it grips. The panorama indeed is un- 
folded; and even if we can discern a 
bit of showmanship in the perform- 
ance, even if some of the Pollyana- 
rotarian-booster phrases occasionally 
seep into the structure, the promise is 
fulfilled. The student winding 
through the popular and business ref- 
erences knows when he has struck 
solid ground and could not but be im- 
pressed by the established facts or 
even problems of his new study. 

Like the play in which the denoue- 
ment is given first, thence tracing the 
events which had led up to it, so the 
presentation before us starts with re- 
cent happenings—the depression, in- 
ternational relations, etc. The stu- 
dent is acquainted with this material 
and thus has at least a peg to hold on 
to instead of groping or even floun- 
dering in the body-mind morass, to 
begin with, or becoming lost in the 
psychophysical law. 

It is a practical book not only in 
that applied psychology is partic- 
ularly emphasized but also in that it 
seeks to help the student, to prepare 
him for life. It does not merely deal 
with the abstract aspects of intro- 
spection but sets out to give the stu- 
dent an understanding of what he 
can do for himself, e.g., in coping 
with chronic self-consciousness or 
learning to concentrate, or making 
adjustments at home and at school. 

Nearly all the main branches of 
psychology are treated, some of them 
of course only sketchily. While the 
outstanding facts of physiological 
psychology are given an adequate 
place in the book, the controversial 
issues have been kept, and perhaps 
with reason, in the background. The 
authors’ approach is objective and 
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pragmatic, and the shibboleths of the 
various schools have been ignored. 
Even behaviorism, which has been 
accorded considerable attention in in- 
troductory books both by friends and 
foes, is scarcely mentioned. The au- 
thors do not appear to be overawed 
by names and aureoles. They choose 
the references in accordance with 
their needs and are not overburdened 
with the sense of piety toward the 
older masters. With the exception of 
James and some of the educational 
psychologists, the builders of the sci- 
ence in America are practically for- 
gotten—Titchener, Stanley Hall, 
Minsterberg, Mark Baldwin—names 
which would appear dozens of times 
in the textbooks of some years ago, 
not to speak of the European system- 
atisers like Wundt, Kiilpe, Lipps, 
Ebbinghaus, and Stumpf. 

It is surprising that the Gestalt 
movement is only casually mentioned, 
but it is a serious omission not to have 
any reference to Freud and psycho- 
analysis. Whatever one’s attitude is 
to the man who has revolutionized 
the mental sciences, he cannot be ig- 
nored. While it is true that the au- 
thors (or shall we say the managing 
author?) may have become tired of 
seeing chapters in a beginner’s book 
being filled with citations from hal- 
lowed figureheads, there is such a 
thing as throwing out the baby with 
the bath. 


In surveying the material, which 
has been well selected, clearly handled, 
and written up in a popular style, 
one notes that certain chapters are 
more compact than others. Since 


each of the authors is a specialist in 
some one field of applied psychology, 
it is natural that the most authorita- 
tive chapters are those on advertis- 
ing, selling (Starch) behavior hy- 
giene (Koerth) and controlling be- 
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havior through the arts, especially 
music (Stanton), but it is in the in- 
novations in the chapters dealing 
with public speech, with religion, and 
particularly in “The Art of Living” 
and “Controlling Public Opinion” 
that we find food for thought. The 
last mentioned is decidedly to be 
commended, for it will serve to open 
the eyes of many a student to the 
dangers lurking about us in our dic- 
tator-ridden world. What boots it if 
we are trained to observe even sub- 
liminal differences in sensation (if 
that is possible) and to rigorously 
follow the theory of implication in 
all its intricacy, if we cannot per- 
ceive that some rabble-rouser or po- 
litical bigot is clamping a repressive 
measure over our heads which will 
eventually affect the progress of our 
science, even if we should forget the 
mere detail of personal liberty? This 
chapter should do something toward 
counteracting the sense of cloistered 
security which so many self-centered 
scholars and scientists have not been 
able to shake in our age of grim re- 
alities when intellect is the first to 
suffer and the last to prepare for de- 
fence. 


The tenor of the volume is whole- 
some, revealing a slight bias in the di- 
rection of a mild conservatism and big 
business. By the same token there is 
implied by indirection a distrust of 
the Soviet experiment, but the spirit of 
free inquiry seems to be encouraged 
throughout the volume. Even the at- 
titude toward religion is more of the 
pragmatic type, similar to the posi- 
tion taken by Link in his widely read 
Return to Religion. Perhaps Starch’s 
coined “deo-fidelity” should, under 
the circumstances, be changed to “deo- 
security’—something to fall back 
upon in times of stress. The trust or 
belief thus becomes an investment to 
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be used in a rainy day when malad- 
justments crop up and disturb our 
emotional equilibrium. 


Toward the end of the volume 
there is sounded an ethical note and 
perhaps the finest passage in Aris- 
totle’s great Nicomachean Ethics is 
quoted most appropriately, except 
that the term “great-mindedness” 
should have been replaced by the 
word “high-mindedness” or “big- 
heartedness” or “magnanimity.” The 
Greek peyadoyvyxia certainly does 
not refer to qualities of intellect or 
genius which the word “great-mind- 
edness” may convey to students and 
even those teachers who are not ac- 
quainted with one of the most mod- 
ern of books, although produced 
nearly two thousand years ago, but 
definitely connotes a loftiness of 
character or temperament. 


While we are on the subject of 
corrections, a few minor emendations 
and suggestions may be made. The 
name of the Danish physician who 
independently of James arrived at 
the motor theory of the emotions ap- 
pears with an accent, which would 
give the impression that the name is 
French and pronounced “Lanzhay.” 
In mentioning a name common to two 
psychologists who are not exactly in 
accord in their views (e.g., the All- 
ports) it would be expedient to affix 
the initials for the purpose of identi- 
fication (pp. 265, 583 ff.). Finally, 
the “How to” caption in several 
places is somewhat too promising and 
bears a stigma attached to pseudo- 
scientific expositions. Would it not 
be best to steer clear of such titles 
except in very rare cases? Still more 
questionable is the introduction of a 
passage from Brisbane’s “Today” 
column to bolster up the cause of re- 
ligion. Not only is the source, in- 


cluding the setting, a far cry from a 
solid textbook in psychology, unless 
drawn upon as an illustration and 
not as an authority, but with all re- 
spect to the late journalist and his 
experience, as well as his _intelli- 
gence, there is nothing that could 
have been said in a column of this 
sort, considering the circumstances, 
which would carry the slightest 


weight in intellectual, let alone scien- 


tific, circles. 
A. A. Ropack. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


A Stupy or Some Personauity As- 
PECTS OF DEAF CHILDREN. By Lily 
Brunschwig. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 687, 
1936. xi, 143 pp. $1.60. 


PERSONALITY ADJUSTMENTS OF AD- 
OLESCENT Boys wiTtH IMPAIRED 
HeEarInc. By Stephen Habbe. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University Contributions to Educa- 
tion, No. 697, 1936. vii, 85 pp. 
$1.60. 


These two new studies in the 
psychology of the auditorily handi- 
capped child are sponsored by Ru- 
dolph Pintner. Brunschwig admin- 
istered the Rogers Test of Person- 
ality Adjustment and an adaptation 
of it to groups of deaf and hearing 
school children. She found no im- 
portant relation between test results 
and such variables as age, intelli- 
gence, amount of hearing, and age at 
becoming deaf. Hearing children 


showed higher ratings on some parts 
of the tests, especially measures of 
social adjustment. The overlapping 
in the range of scores for the two 
groups indicated that the deaf are 
not a group apart. The author em- 
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phasizes the fact that deafness af- 
fects personality through its effect on 
the environment in which the indi- 
vidual lives. She suggests that differ- 
ences in relative intelligence of the 
children tested (the deaf being a 
more highly selected group) and dif- 
ferences between the boarding school 
environment of the deaf and the 
home and day school life of the hear- 
ing children may have affected her 
comparison, but believes that her 
work is significant in showing that 
personality tests are applicable to the 
deaf if their language limitation is 
taken into consideration. There is a 
bibliography of eighty-six titles. 


Habbe compared the personal ad- 
justment of forty-eight hard of hear- 
ing boys and forty-eight matched, 
hearing boys by means of personality 
tests, teachers’ ratings, and auto- 
biographical reports. Twenty extreme 
adjustment cases from the hard of 
hearing group were interviewed in- 
dividually and case-sketch reports 
prepared. The case-sketches for the 
four best and the four most poorly 
adjusted boys are given. Differences 
between experimental and control 
groups were small. Some differences 
point to a tendency on the part of 
the hard of hearing boys to minimize 
their difficulties. Only small and un- 
reliable differences were found on 
twenty items which are commonly 
believed to distinguish the personal- 
ity of the deaf from the personality 
of the normal hearing. No “pecu- 
liar” psychology applies to the hyp- 
acousic group. If a person’s total 
adjustment to life is good then it is 
quite possible for him to resolve 
specific difficulties. 

The discerning item analysis of 
these studies and especially the em- 
phasis on the study of the individual 
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in Habbe’s work yield much material 
that should prove valuable for fur- 
ther analysis of the effect of deaf- 
ness on the psychological situation 
of the child. The negative results 
show that the difference between 
auditorily handicapped and normal 
children cannot be adequately deter- 
mined by means of pre-fabricated 
questionnaires nor reduced to gen- 
eral terms such as maladjustment. 

Fritz HEIDeER. 

Smith College. 


ENJOYMENT OF LAUGHTER. By Max 
Eastman. New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1936. xviii, 367 pp. $3.50. 


In sitting down to read Max East- 
man’s Enjoyment of Laughter the 
psychologist may do so for relax- 
ation, or, with a clear conscience, as 
part of his professional occupation, 
for he will find references therein to 
work, published and unpublished, of 
some thirty of his colleagues. 


The book, according to the author, 
is a “textbook in the science of hu- 
mor and the art of enjoying it.” It 
is “not an anthology”; “it is not 
criticism”: nonetheless there is a 
wealth of illustrative material, and 
able critical handling of both Freud’s 
and Bergson’s theories of the comic. 
Since it is expressly stated that it is 
“not the purpose of the book to make 
the reader laugh,” we have to admit 
that in this Mr. Eastman has failed! 


Feeling that the “mind should ap- 
proach a body of knowledge as the 
eyes approach an object, seeing it in 
gross outline first and then . . . dis- 
covering the details,’ Mr. Eastman 
begins with a brief formulation of 
some of his essential points. Since 
playfulness is all important in hu- 
mor, and since childhood is the pe- 
riod of playfulness par excellence, 
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we are referred forthwith to R. W. 
Washburn’s experimental laboratory, 
and to her baby-subject as the indi- 
vidual who will surrender the keys 
of the humorous riddle of the uni- 
verse. The baby laughs at funny 
faces made by a friend when he is 
in a playful mood; and gurgles with 
delight when his “flight” into the 
arms of his mother is rudely inter- 
rupted, and he finds himself else- 
where. From this we arrive at the 
general position that humor is play- 
ful disappointment, and a joke al- 
ways comprises unpleasant expe- 
riences playfully enjoyed. We find 
also two important distinctions be- 
tween these two different baby-comic 
situations; namely, the perceptually 
enjoyed funny faces, which are sug- 
gested as the nucleus of what the au- 
thor calls perceptual, imaginative or 
“poetic” humor, and the interrupted 
passage, the starting off in one direc- 
tion and finding oneself in another, 
a rudimentary example of the trick 
that is played on the body in the 
practical joke, and on the mind in all 
forms of wit. The richest jokes of 
course, are those where both the trick 
on the mind and the vivid imagery 
are present. The reader is here en- 
tertained with examples of wit and 
poetic humor. 

In the section “Having Fun with 
Language” we find some of the tech- 
niques whereby ludicrous imagery is 
evoked and by which the tricking of 
the mind is achieved. In this section 
the pun is also considered “a practi- 
cal joke played upon the mind not by 
means of deceptive meaning, but by 
means of a flaw in the vehicle of 
meaning.” 

When discussing jocular subject 
matter, or the “prevailing topics of 
laughter,” we find that some such 
topics are nothing but playthings of 


the moment, shortlived and easily 
dated, while others are among the 
“eternal jocular preoccupations of 
the race”: among this last come the 
“getting the better of an opponent,” 
and since this is at first sight very 
similar to the “superiority” or deri- 
sion theory of laughter which the 
author openly challenges, he has to 
clarify his position here with some 
care. The difference is this: since 
playfulness is an essential stage-set- 
ting for humor it is not surprising, 
the author finds, that getting the bet- 
ter of an opponent should be inherent 
in many of the best jokes, but this 
does not necessitate the assumption 
that the feeling of superiority per se 
constitutes the essence of the humor- 
ous situation; nor that derision is an 
essential component. In support of 
this we may find the opinions of fa- 
mous humorists, but, as often, the 
last word comes from Miss Wash- 
burn’s baby. Are we to assume that 
in experiencing comic delight at the 
funny faces he feels superior to the 
person who makes them? 

Again on the issue of failing to 
understand the child’s spontaneous 
appreciation of the comic, Freud is 
also taken to task. Why, asks the 
author, if, as Freud postulates, chil- 
dren have no sense of humor, should 
the reverting to childish sources of 
pleasure constitute the essence of hu- 
mor in the adult? Again we have ex- 
amples to show that it is the trick 
played on the mind which is comic, 
and not, in this case as claimed by 
Freud, the release from inhibitions. 

The digression on American hu- 
mor is worth the psychologist’s at- 
tention. What a pity that Rudyard 
Kipling could not have read the book, 
or perhaps better have had a chance 
to exchange anecdotes with Mr. East- 
man. “Neither race,” says Kipling in 
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his last book, speaking of the French 
and American, “delivers itself so un- 
reservedly to mirth as we do.” “We 
are more hilarious than the British,” 
says Mr. Eastman, “more trustful to 
the mood of play and therefore freer 
with our laughter.” Here is a field 
for investigation: Mr. Eastman is, I 
believe, writing a chapter on English 
humor for an edition of his book for 
that country, but there is also room 
for more concrete experimental prob- 
lems. A mention is made, for ex- 
ample, of a comment in Punch at- 
tached to a quotation from some 
small-town paper: the New Yorker 
also does just this, but the kind of 
comments on such journalistic oddi- 
ties is very different in both papers 
—so much so that, as a preliminary 
experiment has shown, English and 
American subjects are somewhat 
baffled by the comments in the “for- 
eign” paper. 

In conclusion, I think it may be 
said that, both for the layman and 
the psychologist, the book is a happy 
combination of grave and gay, en- 
lightenment and entertainment, sense 
and nonsense. 


M. R. Harrower. 
New Jersey College for Women. 


READINGS IN MENTAL HycIENE. By 
Ernest R. Groves and Phyllis 
Blanchard. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1936. 596 pp. 
$2.75. 


The editors of this book have writ- 
ten widely in the general field of 
mental hygiene. Their Introduction 
to Mental Hygiene, published in 
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1930, has been used extensively as an 
introductory text in courses in this 
subject. Thus the editors are well 
prepared to select a series of read- 
ings on mental hygiene. 

This volume of readings was pub- 
lished to fulfil two needs: (1) to 
make available a group of readings 
for use in small colleges that are un- 
able to provide the relatively ex- 
pensive technical publications in 
which the materials originally ap- 
peared; (2) to provide “a trust- 
worthy, comprehensive introduction” 
to mental hygiene for the general 
reader. The readings presented were 
well chosen to fulfil these needs. 


The first three chapters present 
historical and background materials. 
Twelve chapters contain readings 
bearing upon the relation of mental 
hygiene to the following subjects: 
delinquency, childhood, adolescence, 
marriage, schools, colleges and uni- 
versities, business and industry, rec- 
reation, religion, literature, and pub- 
lic opinion. There is a concluding 
chapter on the wider aspects of men- 
tal hygiene. 


The chief criticism of the volume 
lies precisely in the fact that it is a 
book of readings. To cover the field 
outlined the readings are necessarily 
brief and to some extent fragmentary. 
Such is the inevitable limitation of a 
volume of readings on so broad a 
subject. But this criticism has noth- 
ing to do with the usefulness of this 
book in circumstances where the 
needs exist which it was compiled to 
fulfil. 


E. V. Puttias. 
Duke University. 
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PROGRAM 


After much consideration it has been decided to guide this Quar- 
terly in a somewhat novel direction. Up to the present its supply of 
articles has been more or less casual. And indeed along these lines it 
may claim to have been singularly fortunate. Young as the Quarterly 
still is, it has already been supported by such contributors as G. All- 
port, Bleuler, Wm. Brown, Cattell, Dessoir, Downey, Driesch, Hop- 
kins, Jung, Katz, Kretschmer, Lewin, Lundholm, Luria, McDougall, 
Mead, Pavlov, Pear, Roback, Sante de Sanctis, Stephenson, Stern, 
Terman, Tolman, Vernon and Wiersma, to mention only a few. 


The new program, however, seeks to cover the whole ground in 
a more systematic manner. It proposes to keep its readers oriented 
in all the more important current movements taking place in the 
study of Character and Personality. 


We plan thus to present comprehensive surveys of what is going 
on in different fields. These might be the development of any im- 
portant psychological schools or any significant advances in the treat- 
ment of fundamental problems; or any interesting turns taken in 
momentous controversies; or again, any notable movements in 
method of study, psychological or physiological; or again, any val- 
uable contributions to psychological history. Yet again, they might 
report the work being done in various countries and regions. 


In addition to all this treatment of our special topic, Character 
and Personality, we hope to obtain not infrequent information and 
inspiration from representatives of those fields of research which 
are most nearly allied to ours. Here the choice is only too large. It 
includes the following: psychiatry, cultural anthropology, heredity 
and endocrinology, child guidance and criminology, biography and 
literary criticism, art, sociology, politics, and economics. 

Such a plan cannot be carried through without wide and cordial 
co-operation. For one thing, we propose that the present Board of 
Collaborators shall be developed into an Editorial Board whose mem- 
bers will take a more active and co-operative share in the work. 
Furthermore, our enlarged program will need a considerable increase 
in the number of our subscribers. Without this increase the Quar- 
terly cannot meet its inevitable expenses; there is no aim at profit 
and the price is very low. We, therefore, urgently invite all persons 
and institutions interested in such a program to enrol themselves 
among our members. 
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